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DEMOCRACY IN TOC H 


The following letter comes from Padre J. Е. Е. Tunstatt, Vicar of High Littleton, 
near. Bristol, a former member of the Тос H staff:— 


“I welcome your feature entitled “ New Ideas 

--Аге there апу?” but Harry Clarke’s sense of 
frustration will remain unless new ideas become 
concrete policies. 
„I will suggest that the reason why there is so 
little policy and inspiration both in Toc H and in 
the Church of England is largely due to the hope- 
lessly undemocratic method of representation to 
the central authority. 

Your readers do not want to hear about these 
domestic issues as they affect the Church of 
England, but perhaps they might like to consider 
the following suggestions for Toc H: 

A. At whatever cost the old Charter should be 
Scrapped to allow а new method of representa- 
цоп. 

„В. At least three quarters of all Area Ехеси- 
tives should be elected. 


(05 The Area Executives should elect to Central 
Council. 


D. The Central Council should not limit its 
deliberations to the afternoon of the Cup Final, 
but should meet annually for at least two conse- 
cutive days. 


Е. АП business coming before the Central 


E — welcome this contribution 
especially because it gives an oppor- 
| tunity to clear up some misapprehen- 
sions which appear to exist in some Toc H 
minds. Тһе broad issue is “15 Toc На 
democracy? If not, why not?” 
“Democracy” is the most bandied and 
ill-used catchword of our time. The word 
“ demokratisch ” in Hitler’s rasping voice 
provided the top note of contempt. The 
U.S.A. is apt to regard “ детасгасу" as 
an exclusive American patent—whereas it is 
probably only to be found undiluted in Swit- 
zerland. The British are fond of supposing 
that they invented it and that they invari- 
ably practise it; they feel themselves ready 
to die for it in the last ditch. It has another 
shade of meaning in France or Belgium, and 
a totally different colour in the Argentine. 


Council to be discussed by Areas, Districts and 
Branches before the Central Council meets. 

F. Any private member of Toc H who wishes 
to put a measure before the Central Council may 
do so by: 

I. persuading his unit to pass the measure 

and forward it to District. 

2. persuading District to pass it on to Area. 

3. persuading Area to pass it on to Central 

Council. 

If there is to be a Central Executive then tbat 
too should be democratically elected with the 
addition of certain officers, e.g., the Adminis- 
trator, but if the Central Executive desires to 
initiate business then again this business should 
be in front of Areas, Districts and Branches well 
before the Central Council meet. 

If ideas had a chance of becoming policies we 
should not have long to wait for the ideas. But 
it has always seemed to me that the machinery 
of Toc H is so designed that all legislation must 
come from overhead. 

Most modern states are afraid of the people— 
perhaps with good reason. Toc H shonld not 
be.” 


And now Russia has found an interpretation 
of democracy which seems to most pf us 
totally new. Which only shows how danger- 
ous words are, variable as the wind at 
different times and places. Toc H govern- 
ment, owing to its origin, naturally inclines 
to the British pattern. 

In the little city of ancient Athens, the 
true cradle of democracy, it was possible 
for a surprising number of the adult free 
males (there may have been 40,000 of them, 
but even then they were only one in nine 
of the population, including slaves) to assem- 
ble and debate under the open sky, to record 
their votes and to serve on juries. It would 
‘still be possible, even іп our unkinder 
climate, for 600 English villagers to meet 
on the green to transact the business of their 
little community. But it would be mani- 
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ffestly out of the question for all the enfran- 
cchised men and women in the United 
IKingdom and Northern Ireland to attend 
са national assembly to express their opinions 
cand make decisions. It would be scarcely 
imore practicable for every member, man and 
‘woman, in Toc H to attend a family Par- 
Iliament, even once in a blue moon, ог to 
„Бег their business done there. As it is, the 
nation sends its representatives to Westmin- 
ster to speak for it, and сусп so small a 
community as a village prefers to hand the 
functions of government over to the trusted 
men and women it elects to the parish 
council. The system of “ representation ” is 
very old and firmly rooted in our country, 
but there is still a surprising number of 
electors who have only the haziest notion of 
how they belong in the system and even 
more who do not bother to use their vote. 
To people of this kind who complain of the 
results—as they feel quite free to do—the 
time-honoured retort is that “a country gets 
the government it deserves.” ; 

All this may seem to many readers too 
elementary to be worth writing down, but 
if the system of representation, as applied to 
the democracy of Toc H, were studied and 
understood by every member, not only would 
some critics find answers but we might per- 
haps get the better government some 
members desire. 

Let us, then, take the “suggestions” in 
‘Tunny’s’ letter briefly one by one, ге- 
serving the first till last, for it depends on 
the answers to the others. 


Election to Area Executives 


“B. At least three-quarters of all Area 
Executives should be elected”: At present 
half the members of every Area Executive 
are elected, half are nominated. The “ Con- 
stitution of Area Executives’ (which is not 
a part of the Charter and is, therefore, much 


easier to amend, if desired) lays down that— 
“Ап Area Executive shall consist of the 
Administrator, ex-officio (he may appoint a 


member of Тос Н to act as his deputy .. .), and 
a nutnber of members equal to twice the number 
of sanctioned Districts in the Area... Half the 


number of members, excluding the Administrator, 
shall be elected, one by each sanctioned District 


in the Area. The remaining half of the members 
shall be nominated by the Central Executive at 
its discretion .. .” 


The nominated members are no arbitrary 
choice of a careless or uninstructed Central 
Executive; suggestion and advice from the 
Area has full scope. An Area Executive has 
wide powers of self-government. For in- 
stance it appoints its own Chairman, its own 
Guard of the Lamp, Finance and Elections 
Committee and any other sub-committees 
it likes “to consider and report оп апу 
matter regarding which the Executive may 
have power to act, or to make representations 
to the Central Executive or the Central 
Council.” 

Let us go a step further. As a very ex- 
perienced member of the staff said in one of 
its meetings in April, “ Surely Toc H works 
by something much higher than mere 
democratic machinery—it works in the family 
spirit, using the best members of the family 
where it wants them. Whether elected or 
nominated doesn’t matter a pin, so long as 
thev are the right men.” 


Election to Central Council 


C. “The Area Exedutives should elect 
to Central Council”: If letting the voice of 
the ‘plain man’ be heard as clearly as 
possible is part of our idea of democracy, the 
Charter’s procedure is already more demo- 
cratic than this suggestion. In it Article 
ІХ.4 lays down that “the said Councillors 
shall be elected by the members of, and shall 
represent, the Branches of the Association ” 
—without any intervention by that august 
body, the Area Executive. (See note on p. 
120. 

a Charter (ТХ.3) lays down that the 
elected Councillors shall number “ not less 
than twenty or more than one hundred.” 
In practice a larger body than a hundred 
would be cumbrous and slow in action, hard 
to assemble, listen to and accommodate. 
When, at the time of the first Council meet- 
ing in 1923, there were only half that 
number of Branches it was simple: every 
Branch elected its own Councillor. Now- 
adays, when there are some 520 Branches 
in this country, a number of neighbouring 
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Branches have to combine in the election of 
a Councillor to represent them—rather in 
the same way as many Parliamentary con- 
stituencies have gradually grown larger, 
while the number of M.P.’s in the House 
of Commons is fixed. In the case of our 
Central Council this is all provided for in 
By-law 3 of the Charter. 

The representation of General members 
has been affected by the Central Council’s 
decisions in 1946 on Branch and Group 
status. The proposals were fully explained 
іп the Journavt last October апа the 
Council’s decisions in last month’s issue; the 
details, agreed upon by the Central Executive 
on June 5, 1946, follow this article on 
page 120. It will be seen that the General 
Branch proper has hitherto been represented 
by one Councillor but will now have four, 
and that groups, which have always (Charter 
ХІЛ.Ь) legally consisted of General members 
and which are now to have a very short and 
temporary life before achieving Branch 
status, are not to be represented at all: all 
this is clearly explained on page 120. 


Length of Council Meetings 


D. “The Central Council should not 
limit its deliberations to the afternoon of the 
Cup Final, but should meet annually for at 
least two consecutive days’’: The Charter 
(ГХ.8) simply says— 

“Тһе Central Council shall hold at least one 


meeting (to be called the Annual General Meet- 
ing) in every year.” 


By-law то of the Charter lays down that 
the Annual Meeting shall be held “ап the 
month of April”: this time was fixed 
largely in order to get the auditing of the 
accounts—a long and complicated process— 
finished and the accounts circulated, with the 
Annual Report, to Councillors well in ad- 
vance of their meeting. The meeting there- 
fore has usually been held on the last 
Saturday in April, and it is just too bad if 
a few Councillors find their trains over- 
crowded because the Football Association 
has had the same bright idea about the date 
of the Cup Final. 

The Charter sets no limit to the number 
or length of Council mectings. It goes on 
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to say, in By-law 11, that— 


«А Special Meeting may at any time be con- 
vened by the Administrator and shall be con- 
vened upon a requisition in writing signed by not 
less than ten members of the said Council.” 


ТЕ the Administrator were to dig his toes 
in and not summon such a mecting within 
twenty-one days, any five of the original 
“requisitionists ° can summon it. So ‘the 
people’s’ rights really are safeguarded! Up 
to date a Special Meeting has only been held 
once—in January, 1938, to consider the serious 
financial position of Toc H at that time. 

The Council of 1938 met, therefore, in 
January (Special) and in April (Annual 
Meeting). The proposal to spread the Annual 
Meeting over two consecutive days has been 
brought up more than once, without finding 
general favour with Councillors, especially 
those who have long journeys home before 
work on Monday morning. This year, how- 
ever, the first post-war Annual Meeting held 
further sessions on Sunday morning and 
afternoon. And this can be repeated if it 
seems desirable. 


Discussion Beforehand 


E. “All business coming before the Cen- 
tral Council to be discussed by Areas, 
Distriéts and Branches before the Central 
Council meets.” 

The agenda of the Central Council accord- 
ing to a very normal and sensible plan in 
other assemblies of the kind, is divided into 
two parts (Charter By-law 13): (1) The 
statutory business which must be done to 


comply with the Charter, vrz:— 

“ to receive and consider the Annual Report of 
the Central Executive Committee, to consider the 
Accounts, to fill any vacancies amongst the prin- 
cipal officers of the Association and to appoint 
the Members of the Central Executive Committee 
for the ensuing year.” 


2. “АП other business,” either at an An- 
nual or a special Council meeting, says the 
same By-law, “shall be deemed Special.” 
Under this heading come all resolutions sent 
in by members and discussions on matters 
of policy and future plans—though these may 
of course, also arise in the course of dis- 
cussion on the Annual Report and Accounts 
in part I. So there is plenty of scope for 
opinion to be expressed. 


All Councillors receive their agenda, 
usually with notes and memoranda about 
any important question attached, at least a 
tortnight (By-law Па) before the mecting. 
Fhey have time to consider it and talk things 
over, if they wish, with fellow-members of 
Toc H. 

Would it be practicable or of any real use to 
have every item on the Council agenda dis- 
cussed beforehand by Areas, Districts and 
Branches—with the case of the proposer and 
seconder of a Council motion unheard? 
Does Parliament wait to transact its business 
until it has been discussed bv every parish 
council, Urban and Rural District Council 
and County Council in the United King- 
dom? Can democracy, as we understand it 
in this country, work unless we trust our 
elected representatives to act with justice and 
common sense? Of course they don’t always 
—but that is one of the unavoidable penal- 
ties of freedom of thought and speech: the 
totalitarians are more desperately efficient 
(and more often wrong). It is up to the 
electors (fellow-members of Toc Н) to choose 
the best men and then expect them to think 
fairly and vote according to their own best 
judgment as Councillors. 

Actually matters of real moment to the 
whole family are usually put before all mem- 
bers beforehand in the Journat, For instance, 
the extremely difficult issue of Unitarian 
padres before the Council in 1928 was pre- 
faced in the March Journat by an article 
( Toc H at the Cross-roads’’), with two 
appendices. Members minds were prepared 
for the long and complicated debate of the 
Council in April, 1932 on the relations of 
Toc H and its Women Helpers by a special 
supplement of 16 pages in the Journar of 
December, 1931. Апа both of the major 
questions of ‘ special’ business this усаг were 
thus put before the members beforehand— 
Branch and group status by an article in the 
October Journat last year, and the extension 
of membership by an article (4 Where do 
we go from Һеге? ”) in the February 
Journat : both articles were expressly ‘ com- 
missioned’ by the Central Executive to in- 
form members about vital Council business 


and to invite discussion. There is no ‘ hole- 
in-the-corner’ business about the Council's 
proceedings, no ‘snap divisions.’ 


Putting forward a Motion 


F. "Апу private member of Тос H who 
wishes to put a measure before the Central 
Council may do so by 

i. Persuading his unit to pass the measure 
and forward it to the District, 

и, Persuading District to pass it оп to 

Area. 
iii. Persuading Area to pass it to the 
Central Council.” 

There is nothing whatsoever to prevent 
any member of Toc H using this means to 
get his motion before the Council except 
that a further act of “ persuasion” would be 
needed to complete the chain—the Area (or 
District or the member himself) would have 
to “persuade” the Central Executive to 
bring forward the motion, for the Area as 
such is not represented in the Council. But 
a far simpler plan is for a member to “ per- 
suade ” one тап, the Councillor who repre- 
sents him, to put his motion—just as a 
Parliamentary voter or body of voters can 
“ persuade ” their M.P. to put a motion on 
the paper or at least ask a question in the 
House. 


‘Scrap the Charter"? 


Now let us return to the first point in the 
letter, left until last because it depends on 
the answer to the others :— 

А. ‘At whatever cost the old Charter 
should be scrapped to allow a new method 
of representation.” 

The “cost” in ume and even money 
would be considerable: we experienced an 
amendment of the Charter in 1929. IÉ it 
needs to be done, however, let’s do it. But 
what alternative method of representation 
except by the election by the Branches of 100 
good men and true is proposed? 

A ‘General Assembly’ of all Toc H? 
That is quite impracticable and it would not 
be ‘ representation.’ Are we to take a step 
backwards (as many of us would deem it) 
into the ‘card-voting’ system of a Trade 
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Union Congress, where one man casts thou- 
sands of votes, the strength of his Union, 
and majorities counted in astronomical 
figures decide a great question? (The affilia- 
tion of the Communist Party was, for instance, 
rejected by the Labour Party Conference 
last month by 2,678,000 votes to 468,000— 
Which doesn’t imply that over 3,000,000 
people were ‘present and voting” at that 
meeting). This procedure is пос“ representa- 
поп” сићег; it rests on a radically different 
principle of democracy. The Trade Unionist 
who casts the vote is a delegate, doing the 
bidding of a body of men who have come to a 
decision on the matter beforehand, and not a 
representative (as our Councillors are of the 
Branches which elect them or an M.P. of 
his constituents), who bears in mind the 
varied opinion of Toc H in his own neigh- 
bourhood but acts on his own judgment 
when he has listened to the arguments at the 
Council meeting. 

Three final questions: (1) Do we take 


enough interest in the election of the Coun- 
cillor who represents us? (ii) Do we take 
steps to know him personally and keep in 
touch with him? (iii) Having elected him, 
аге Wwe prepared to trust him? If not, demo- 
сгасу in Toc Н is but a shadow of reality. 
Toc H is лог, to use our correspondent’s 
final words, “afraid of the people,” that 15. 
of ws. Itis up to ws: no one else сап make it 
work. В.В. 


Note: ‘A FAMILY TREE’ 


‘The exact relation, by democratic links, of 
Branches, Districts, Areas, the Central Executive 
and the Central Council to one another may 
puzzle some members who have never tried to 
work it out. It is really direct and simple, but 
it is complicated by other factors like sub- 
committees, General members апа ‘ Head- 
quarters.’ The ‘family tree ' of Тос H organisa- 
tion on page 116 is intended to show the whole 
‘set-up’ at а glance. The main stream, the 
direct line’? from Branch to Central Council is 
printed in capitals; to this is added “Тос H 
Overseas,’ which, let none of us forget, consti- 
tutes half our movement. Тһе rest explains 
itself. 


CENTRAL COUNCIL, 1946-48 


The Central Executive has approved the following arrangements for the election of the 
Central Council for 1946 - 48, which ts to be held within the next few months. 


Hitherto, the allocation of the 100 seats 
occupied by elected Councillors has been as 
follows: 85 to Regular Branches and 15 to 
General Branches (/.е., 14 to groups linked 
by Areas and one to all General members). 
A new allocation of seats is now necessary 
in view of the recent decision of the Central 
Council which defines the true and original 
nature of a group as “ а temporary and trial 
body (serving a period of probation not 
exceeding twelve months) prior to its recogni- 
поп as а unit of Toc H,” ге., a Branch. 

The Council holds office normally for two 
years and meets once a year in April, apart 
from any emergencics. During this period 
groups will have been formed and will cither 
have become Branches or have ceased to 
exist. It thus becomes unnecessary to legis- 
late for the representation of groups on the 
Central Council. In future, therefore, mem- 
bers in groups will not be called upon to 
take part in electing Councillors but will 
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secure representation as soon as they become 
Branch members and are placed in a constitu- 
ency consisting of some 8 to 12 Branches. 
This does not, of course, preclude the possi- 
bility of a member, who is in a group at the 
time, being nominated either by a Branch or 
by General members and being elected to the 
Central Council. (Members in groups are in 
fact General members until they become 
Branch members.) 


The опе seat previously allocated to 
General members in Great Britain and 
Ireland will now be increased to four seats. 
For the purpose of electing one Councillor 
for each, the new constituencies will consist 
of General members in Areas linked together, 
relative to their combined strength, as 
follows :— 


I. Northern; Lakeland; Scotland. 


Il. North Western; Manchester; W. Yorks.; 
E. Yorks.; Shropshire; North Wales; 
Ireland. 


ШІ. East Midlands; Lincs.; Notts. and Derhy; 
East Anglia; Beds. and Негіз.; Oxford 
апа Т.У.; Southern; Kent, Surrey and 
Sussex; N., If., апа W. London; Southern 
London. 

IV. West Midlands; Western; South Western; 
South Wales. 


The Central Executive has drawn lots to 
determine in the first instance which Area 
Executive in each constituency will nominate 
and elect a Councillor for the ensuing two 
years. (These are shown above іп italics.) 
Subsequently other Areas in turn will be 
given the opportunity of nominating and 
electing a Councillor. The Area Executives 
concerned will be advised to consult General 
members by such means as they sce fit. 


The cleven seats released by this re-allo- 
cation will be made available for the increased 
number of Branches which will have resulted 
from the recognition of groups as Branches. 
Regular Branches will hold 96 seats out of 
the roo and this year they will be called upon 
to nominate their candidates by October 15. 

Provision is made in the Charter to co-opt 
as additional members of the Council any 
Officers of a Branch outside Great Britain 
and Ireland who may be able to attend any 
mecting or meetings of the Council. Ít is 
hoped that there will be some Officers from 
overseas available to attend the next Annual 
Meeting on April 19, 1947. 


HAIL, ‘THE NEW FORUM’! 

A great variety of Тос M periodicals, at home 
and overseas, have reached miultigraph or print 
in the last quarter of a century. Some, after 
many vears, аге still with us; others have 
flashed, like a meteor, across our sky and dis- 
appeared without trace. Here comes a new one, 
this ume from Yorkshire—* all correspondence 
io the Editor, Brotherton House, North Grange 
Road, Leeds, 6.' Now vou шау guess the 
Fditor’s name and expect ‘ something different.” 
Its name is The New Forum, its sub-title “ An 
Occasional Journal of Christian Discussion ”; the 
date on its first issue is April, 1946. It has 24 
pages and its price is да. 

The opening words of the foreword, written for 
this first issue by the Administrative Padre, are 
“The Forum is issued by a section of the family 
of Toc H, yet it will not, I hope, be concerned 
with Toc H affairs.” In other words it has no 
room for local news, docs not waggle the handle 
of the parish pump: that is the proper province 
of the very numerous local news-sheets of Toc H. 
Its pages, says its Editor, “ аге Toc H pages іп 
ihe true sense—they carry articles on the things 
which concern the men and women who are 
trying to change their world in the groups of 
individuals who meet and strive under the name 
of Toc Н.” Of five articles in this number 
three are from American pens—on “ Trade and 
Peace’ by Henry A. Wallace, a great authority; 
on “ Prejudice, What it is and what it does ” by 
Clarence R. Skinner; and a very interesting travel 
letter “ from Guam to Tokio ” by a Chaplain to 
the U.S. Forces. ‘wo educational experts com- 
bine in an article on “ School and Community 7’; 
an excellent article on the Pilm Industry, its 
"Set-up ° aud political and cultural implications, 
18 reprinted from the Christian News Letler. 

Here, then, is real food. May the new res- 
taurant long remain open to provide us at due 
intervals with meals to nourish thought and 
discussion! Some of us have grown content with 
the fish and chips of our local Branch. Let us 
go out to йіне for once at the New Forumi! 


‘THE BIRTH OF A MOVEMENT’ 


A new Тос H book of 120 pages, with 18 illus- 
trations, is now on sale, price 2s. The Birth of 
a Movement forms Part II of “ Тһе Story of 
Тос H,” and is uniform with Part I (Tales of 
Talbot House). It covers the years 1919-1922, 
decisive for ihe shape and methods of Тос H, and 
is a much-revised version of The Years Between 
(1933), Jong out of print. 


iF YOU KNOW KHARTOUM— 


‘Tubby writes: “ Although the Schoolmen spent 
two centuries discussing if archdeacons could be 
saved, there never was а Тос H man who came 
within the sandy orbit of Khartoum who could 
not give a most decided answer. ARCHDEACON 
HARPER, known in the Sudan more normally as 
‘Uncle H.’ is home. He turned up at All Hallows 
during May and lunched at 42. His home 
address is 32, Addiscombe Avenue, Croydon, 
Surrey. "Тһе local post office is reinforced so that 
you can shoot off a post card. He is particularly 
desirous of getting in touch with all his ex- 
service friends who were his guests and fellow- 
worshippers at Khartoum Cathedral, built upon 
the site of the old Slave Market. 


In September Віѕнор GELSTHORPE, D.S.O., M.C., 
will take a spot of leave. Toc H in Egypt can 
never quite forget the inspiration he brought to 
them in 1943/45. Toc H in Sunderland will wel- 
come him to his old parish.” 


—OR ABADAN 


It is mauy years since the JOURNAL told its 
readers that Padre L. С. REED, M.C., after a hard 
spell of duty in the Chilean nitrate fields, had 
been appointed, оп Tubby’s recommendation, the 
first Chaplain to the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 
at Abadan on the Persian Gulf. Не has now 
retired from this very exacting work and his 
place is to be taken by another member, the Rev. 
DEREK Түкін. He leaves home for the Persian 
Gulf in September, and all of us wish him well. 
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TOC H AND THE PRESERVICE ORGANIZATIONS. 


We are indebted for this article to Capt. W. F. L. МЕмсомве, Secretary of the Army Cadet 


Force Association. 


HEN many of the present members 

of Toc H went to the war, the cadet 

organizations were relatively small 
and little known. The Sea Cadets and 
Army Cadets, both with a long tradition, 
had some very fine units, but these were, for 
the most part, only prominent in their own 
localities, and many towns were without any 
cadets at all. The Air Defence Cadet Corps, 
which in 1041 was converted into the Air 
Training Corps, started іп the years 
immediately before this war, and had also got 
some roots into the soil, but none of them 
had a really wide coverage. The picture, 
to-day, is very different. Units of one or all 
of these organizations can be found in every 
county in the Kingdom, and іп virtually 
every town and school of any repute, while 
villages often provide active sub-units, even 
if sometimes only of section strength. 

In the old days Government support was 
only partial: to-day, so far as training, 
equipment and accommodation are concerned, 
it is far more generous. Then the link 
between the parent Service and its cadets was 
slender, now it is firm. 

In size too the contrast is as marked. At 
the time of writing the effective strength of 
the A.C.F., about which the writer can speak 
with most first-hand knowledge, is seven 
times that of 1939, and the sea and air cadets 
must certainly have expanded proportionately. 

The objects of cadet training vary but little 
between the three Services. Essentially the 
aim is to give to boys with the right 
aptitude an insight into the workings and 
customs of their parent Service, to give them 
some technical training, and to teach the 
lessons of leadership and responsibility. Many 
of the subjects taught are common to all 
Services; in this category arc drill, physical 
training, and miniature rifle shooting, while 
specialised training is scamanship апа 
navigation in the Sea Cadets, gliding and 
calculations in the A.T.C., and fieldcraft and 
camping in the A.C.F. 
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Our frontispiece is a symbol of the spirit of this work 


In all of the cadet organizations great 
importance is attached to the welfare and 
sporting sides of boy training. The forma- 
tion of clubs is going ahead, and most good 
units run football, boxing and swimming as 
part of their normal programmes. The 
rcligious welfare of the cadets is not neglected. 
Chaplains are officially appointed, and often 
take an active part in the corporate life of 
the unit. 

The accommodation varies very 
considerably. A few units own their own 
headquarters, some are fortunate enough to 
be occupants of Army Drill Halls, others are 
in requisitioned houses, while many of the 
smaller live and work in converted Nissen 
or timber huts. Like any other youth 
organization the cadets need adequate 
premises in which to train, and, until the 
housing problem for the Community at 
large is solved, accommodation for cadets is 
bound to be difficult. 

Cadet age is in the S.C.C. and A.C.F., 
14-18, while in the A. T.C. it is 15% - 18. 

Officers of all three cadet organizations 
are volunteers who are commissioned into a 
special category of the appropriate Reserve, 
that is R.N.V.R., T.A.R.O., or R.A.F.V.R. 
They receive a uniform or its equivalent in 
coupons and cash, and certain allowances. 
They are not paid. Clearly the success of 
movements such as these depends on their 
being able to attract, as officers, men of the 
right calibre who like training boys, and 
who have sufficient Service background to 
enable them to fit into the cadet picture. 

Holding a cadet commission 15 no sinecure. 
It can involve a lot of work, and a certain 
amount of worry, and it poses problems 
continuously. Service in the Cadet organiza- 
tions is useless, and indeed harmful, for those 
who have not got a sense of vocation and the 
interests of boys really at heart. On the other 
hand it is great fun, and men who have a 
feeling that they should take up this par- 


ticular form of important National Service, 


should certainly make the acquaintance of the 
nearest cadet unit of the right colour, and 
find out what needs to be done. 

There аге at present in this country, many 
thousands of men who have recently been 
demobilised. Naturally, their first care, on 
getting home, will be their own family and 
private business. They have to readjust 
themselves to a civilian life which is made no 
easier by rationing and restrictions. They 


have 1 take ats their old jobs ог find new 
anes. Тай when they have sled down they 
will find they see missing simething which 
service Ше yave tiem, that is the companion- 
ship and esprit de corps which rarks the 
good unit. They should find these things in 
the cadets, and if iney do, both they and the 
cadets will be the geiners. 

Such men may well бе found in the ranks 
of Toc H. WF.L.N, 


WHY NOT? 


Ao suggestion ” 


N his challenging article “ Where Do We 

Go From Here?” in the February num- 

ber of the Journat, Barkis has thrown 
down the gauntlet, ‘а challenge to mem- 
bers to use their imaginations boldly and to 
make suggestions and experiments, even if 
some of these may appear shockingly revo- 
lutionary to others.” The writer accepts 
the challenge and offers by way of a sug- 
gestion a description of what he thinks would 
be an ideal Unit programme. 

From an experience of a few Units in 
various towns one gathers the impression 
that the gatherings (men entirely agree with 
Tubby in his dislike for ‘ meeting’ and pre- 
fer ‘gathering ) in some Units, аге some- 
what pedestrian and unworthy of the 
Movement. Toc H is not ‘being its age.’ 
The gatherings often afford a very pleasant 
evening among a handful of good fellows. 
We depart greatly. pleased with ourselves but 
vaguely unsatisfied. Sometimes the gather- 
ings are flat to the verge of boredom. They 
seem to lead nowhere. During the War 
years this subdued mood was perhaps іп- 
evitable, with so many live wires absent in 
the Forces or on National Service. But it is 
perhaps true to say that the same vague 
atmosphere stifled some Units even between 
the Wars. 

All well-wishers of Toc H are eager to see 
the Movement move, to be much more іп 
the public eye, to drag their Lamp from 
under the bushel and to put it out in the 
open to “shine before теп.” 

Here is an ideal and at present imaginary 


фу Sir Huserr Sams (General Branch, late of Cambridge). 


Unit. It consists of viene thirty members. 
Some of the голти, older, not necessarily 
іп years, but in елгелегсе, are * Experts.’ 
One is, on a Тес H ticket, a Borough Coun- 
cillor or member of an Urban (or Rural) 
District or Parish Council and is versed in 
Local Government. Others, by study and by 
being on an appropriate committee as a 
Toc H man, become experts on Hospitals, 
Primary and Secondary Education, Mental 
Hospitals, the Poor Law, Penal Law and 
Crime, Hygiene. Entertainment, Libraries 
and Literature, etc. These activities in time 
make it less easy for the ‘experts’ to attend 
the ordinary Toc H gatherings regularly. 
This is regarded by our Unit as a matter not 
of regret or of grumbling but of pride. But 
the Unit demands that from time to time its 
Experts give to the Unit the benefit of their 
knowledge and experiences. 

There are two kinds of Gatherings in our 
Unit, the Ordinary and the Special. The 
Ordinary Gathering is held not more often 
than once a fortnight, for we believe that a 
Gathering once a week imposes too much 
strain on our office-bearers and induces stale- 
ness in our rank and file. Our Agenda con- 
sists mainly of family affairs, arrangements 
for the Special Gatherings, reports on cor- 
porate and individual jobs (warm com- 
mendations, if any report is good and sincere; 
mild or severe condemnation, if a report 
shows apathy or slackness), admission to 
membership. intitiation, etc. In short our 
Agenda and its implementations are very 
much the same as can be experienced at 
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present іп any well-organised and properly 
conducted Unit. At these Ordinary 
Gatherings our experts are at times called 
upon to talk to us, And sometimes, when 
the occasion demands it, the Gathering is 
simply a jolly family party, when ‘shop’ is 
taboo and we give ourselves up to a cheery 
evening. 
‘Special Gatherings ` 

Now for the Revolution, if indeed so sim- 
ple a plan as ours can be dignified by such a 
grand name! 

The Special Gatherings are held by our 
Unit by permission of or, better still, at the 
invitation (inspired) of our host—at the 
Guildhall (for we belong to a Borough), our 
host being His Worship the Mayor; at the 
Hospital—our host, the Superintendent; at 
the Mental Hospital—our host, the Medical 
Officer; at the County School, the Technical 
School, the Primary School—our host, in 
each case, the Headmaster; at the Union 
(better known to Gentlemen of the Road as 
‘Spike )—ошг host, the Manager; at the 
Theatre or the ‘ Rialto’ (the local cinema)— 
our host, the Manager. And so on. 

Our Special Gatherings are held not more 
often than once a quarter, for they involve no 
little organisation and preparation and our 
Unit believes that it would be unwise to 
expect an invitation from a possible host more 
often than, say, once in two years. Each 
Special Gathering has its ad Лос Secretary, 
preferably our ‘ Expert’ in the relevant sub- 
ject, for he is expected to know the ropes and 
the personnel concerned. 

For a Special Gathering drafting of the 
Agendas is of course of importance, for on it 
depends the success of the Gathering and a 
subsequent invitation. If the Gathering is a 
“Нор,” the host is unlikely to repeat the invita- 
tion. He is always shown the agenda in 
advance for his approval or amendment. 
The agenda varies slightly according to the 
type of host-institution. Thus, whilst com- 
munity singing is perhaps out of place in the 
Public Library, it would be welcome at the 


Hospital or ‘ Spike,’ Jail or Mental Home. 

Our agenda, mutatis mutandis, is some- 
what like this: 

(a) Welcome by the thost-Chairman (5 
minutes); 

(b) Brief explanation, for the benefit of 
our host-members, of the meaning of Toc H 
by the Unit Chairman or Pilot (10 mins); 

(c) If suitable, a bout of song (10 mins.); 

(d) Talk by a member of the host-institu- 
поп or by our * Expert ' (30 mins.); 

(е) Refreshments, provided, we hope, by 
our hosts, and mingling of our unit members 
and host members (30 mins.); 

(f) Discussion and questions (20 mins.); 

(g) ‘Light’ (5 mins.); 

(h) Home-going Prayers and dispersal (10 
тіпз.). 

Thus, our Special Meeting, if the Chair- 
man adheres to the time-table, takes two 
hours, including singing, or, if singing be 
omitted, т hour Абу minutes. 

The Editor of the local paper is always 
invited and always asked to send a reporter. 
In the Summer (if any) and if there is a 
garden, our Special Meetings are held al 
fresco. 

In our Unit we are convinced that such 
Special Gatherings bring Toc H prominently 
before the public in а perfectly legitimate 
way. They have proved of great interest and 
stimulus to our members and to our hosts, 
whom they also benefit by bringing their 
work and aims before the local public in 
a pleasing and novel manner. 

Our Women's Section has followed our 
example. It too has its ‘ Experts” in such 
subjects as Housc-craft, Nursing, Child- 
Weltare and other kindred subjects. It also 
has its Ordinary and Special Gatherings and 
readily gets its invitations. And the ladies 
join us at our Special Gatherings as often as 
they can and want to. 

Well, there is the idea! Too ambitious! 
But is it? Like the Royal Navy, is there 
anything that Toc H cannot do? 


H. A. Sams*. 


* The comparative anonymity of initials would have been preferred. But then a distinguished 
Vice-President of Toc H (H. A. Secretan) might either have taken all the credit or shouldered all 


Ше blame.—AuUTHOR’s МОТЕ. 
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WELL, SIR JOSEPH? 


This comes from Howarp Вкарљеу, Hon. Area Correspondent, Southern London Area. 


IR Јоѕерн AREMATHEMATICUS, with a 

slight snort, pushed back his office chair, 

as he fingered a circular most personally 
started with “Dear Sir Joseph.” 

“Miss Remington! I see you have put 
under my nose another Toc Н appeal. 
Nobody grudged this while the boys were 
away, but surely it should ease off now?” 

“You will sec, Sir, they are still with the 
troops in Europe and the East.” 

“Quite so, Miss Remington, and I don’t 
mind another twenty guineas for that. What 
I can’t quite fathom is the case for financing 
ordinary Toc H activities at home. From 
what you told me, the usual set-up of Toc H 
in peace-time was a small group of men in 
some out-of-the-way room, enjoying each 
other’s company and doing good turns like 
Scouts in long trousers. Estimable! But 
why should I subsidise them, especially with 
taxation for everything remotely resembling 
education?” | 

Poor Miss Remington, being only a private 
secretary, could not claim parliamentary 
notice of that question—so it remained 
unanswered. 

How would you reply to Sir Joseph? 
Well, it all depends who and what Sir Joseph 
is. 

A Churchwarden ? 


First, suppose Sir J. is a Churchwarden ог 
leading Elder of the Kirk. 

I should remind him of the chaps coming 
home whose experiences have bitten very 
deep. They would give a lot to set those 
ghastly messes right. Whether the Church 
can help, or what indeed the Church is 
thinking about, they haven’t the foggiest 
Notion, and they simply don’t understand 
the language. 

Now a missionary Church (and it is dead 
on its feet otherwise) must have trained 
missionaries—not just men to say “ Соте 
in,” but men who ‘ go forth.” Тос Н tries 
to provide trained men, with a background 
of knowledge about the faith and of insight 
into human nature. They are touching men 


who are cager and well intentioned, but 
unsure both of themselves and of a back- 
ground against which to read the meaning 
of life. 

These men need direction for their 
energies, so that they can take their place 
on the same side of the battle as the Church 
of Christ. For make no mistake, they may 
be free-lances but they are not against Him. 

This kind of chap in a chance group may 
be easily led up Bypath Meadow. An 
interpreter should be available: that is why 
Toc H Staff must keep circling. Little 
Branches have no background or history like 
a well-established Church. Presently, under 
skilled and devoted leadership, these fellows 
in small units may covenant themselves to 
Something Big, which they are but slowly 
coming to understand. 

The least Sir Joseph can do is to covenant 
himself for several years to see that a good 
Staff is provided. So may the Church arm 
her outriders! 

A Conservative ? 

Secondly: But it may be Sir Joseph is a 
Great Conservative. 

To him I should say that all we in Toc H 
are conservatives, for we are not leaping in 
the air from a pinnacle: we are building on 
the tradition of a living past. Toc H tries 
to give historical perspective to rootless men, 
so that they may value the great English 
traditions of personal responsibility and 
adventurous initiative. Toc H does not 
produce revolutionaries dating their letters 
“Year One.’ It is elder brethren, it is eternal 
realities, it is maintenance for which we 
stand. 

These steady qualities do not come by 
chance; they need nurture, example and 
literature too. Men cannot accidentally fall 
into a dedicated life: they need Fathers— 
and Brothers—in God. 

So Sir Joseph’s contribution to Toc H 
would help to promote a vivid, yet stable, 
community of men who know whence they 
came and whither they want to go. 
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A Revolutionary ? 

Sir Joseph may be, like many professional 
men to-day, something of a Constructive 
Revolutionary. 

Yet the human staff may break in his hand, 
for the very instabilities of needy men prevent 
the realisation of their hopes. 

In Toc H he will find the rebel and the 
discontented meeting with tamer types, the 
result a compound of tolerant friendship and 
unembittered experience. If Sir Joseph 
found the funds for Houses (even if only 
reconditioned) and the means to staff them, 
he might see there men living in creative 
strife, set toa common purpose. Odd crowds 
of fellows do not provide miracles: without 
atmosphere and tradition things fall apart. 
Togetherness without a goal is not enough. 

Sir Joseph can help to build the new order 
by providing growing space for young 
adventurers in community. 

A Magistrate ? 

Often Sir Joseph is a Magistrate—and not 

hard-hearted at that. 


THE ELDER 


Batry.—In January, LesLie Barry, former 
Secretary of Hemsworth Branch. Elected 
8.7.32. 

BrackwELL.—On June 2, Jonn Евмевт 
BLackwELL, aged 52, a member of Rhyl 
Branch. Elected 1.4.’40. 


Вшснт.-Оп February 3, CYRIL GEORGE 
Висонт, aged 41, former Secretary of 
Twickenham Branch. Elected 11.3.29. 


Corarossı.—Missing, now reported killed 
in action in April, 1941, L. А. CoLAROSSI, 
Flt. Sergt., R.A.F. Elected 1.2.33. 

Сошльквмоор.-Іп May, Ben Согламоуоор, 
aged 74, a member of Leeds Branch. Elected 
1.1.'26. 

Покжакр.—0п February 19, suddenly, 
Dr. С. №. Durwarp, (Royal National Ortho- 
pedic Hospital, Stanmore, Мх.), а Founda- 
tion member. Elected 1.7.’20. 

Hiscock.—Missing, now presumed killed 
in action in Burma оп Мау 24, 1945, ERNEST 
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Before him in the court come tragic lads 
and empty-headed girls. Toc H, Sir Joseph, 
from its early days has thrown up men who 
care enough to train themselves that they 
may serve misfits. It is all in the Toc H 
tradition that a London Mark was lent in 
war-time to house trainees to be Probation 
officers. From Alec Paterson to the latest 
lad volunteering, Toc H has found men who 
seek to make life more human for the anti- 
social and the badly bred: the Toc H tradition 
has made men discover vocations, whether 
among delinquents at home or lepers abroad. 
Such young men—and women, too—do not 
leap fully equipped into their life work. 
They need the watchful and encouraging 
spirit of a disciplined and experienced staff. 

Sir Joseph’s gifts will buy 2 bag of seed. 


ж з ж ж 


Now, Тос Н men of 1946, Sir Joseph is 
going to cough up cheerfully when he knows 
what’s wanted. That means that you can’t 
stay dull and half awake. Н.В. 


BRETHREN 


С. Hiscock, The Buffs, а Services member. 
Elected 24.4.'44. 


Нош.амр.-КШеа at Singapore, CLIFFORD 
Нош.амр, a member of Far Cotton group. 

Jacktinc.—On April 26, Jonn Hawes 
JackLinc, aged 57, a founder member of 
Kettering Branch. Elected 11.4.'30. 

MIiLLER.—On June 4, ALFRED WELLESLEY 
Mirer, Mayor of Aberystwyth, late Chair- 
man of Aberystwyth Branch. Elected 
31.7.'30. 

Moore.—In ап air-crash in West Africa 
in June, Recinatp Tuomas Moore, Capt., 
R.A.M.C., a member of Stapleton group, 
Bristol. Elected 26.7.745. 


Peite.—On June 10, Rev. Накогр Gorpon 
Pee, Hon. Padre of Mark У, Southampton, 
Elected 10.6.'36. 


Trevor.—Missing, now presumed killed 
in action over Holland, LesLie Trevor, 


R.A.F. Elected January, '28. 


GOOD NEWS FROM BUENOS AIRES 


“TOO little has been seen in these pages 
lately of Toc H in South America. As 
in World War No. 1, a splendid contin- 

gent of young British and Anglo-Argentine 

men and women volunteered Юг active 
service in World War No. 2, and Toc H over 
there, as at home, carried on as best it could— 

а very good best indeed—until their return. 

We are now beginning once more to renew 

“the fellowship of sight and hand,” for T. B. 

Stewart (* T.B.’), our Hon. Commissioner in 

Buenos Aires, and Pat Moxey, indefatigable 

Arca Jobmaster, are shortly due home on 

leave, while Padre McLeod of Valparaiso, 

Chile, has recently been а very welcome 

visitor at Headquarters. Sir William Mc 

Callum, a leading old member, was with us 

at home for a time last Autumn. 


For quite a long time Toc H Argentina 
has been considering ways and means of 
rebuilding or adapting its rather old-fashioned 
house, Mark I (S.Am.), at Chacabuco 723, 
Buenos Aires, so as to fit it for work even 
better than it has done for many years. And 
for some time the builders have been busy on 
a modified scheme—taking longer, as builders 
in most countries do, than had been reckoned. 
Now at last the House is ready for use 
again, in a new guisc. A simple ceremony 
was arranged for March 20, when the 
British Ambassador, Sir David Kelly, had 
hoped to declare the house open as a Toc H 
Centre: he came home, however, that very 
day to take up his new post as British 
Ambassador to Turkey. 

‘Robbo,’ one of the oldest members of the 
Branch, sends a full account of the opening, 
from which we print the main part: 


“The impact of the war shattered the old 
order throughout the World down to latitudes of 
far-away South America, but it was not until 
the latter half of 1944 that Тос H Argentina felt 
its full weight, when it was decided that Mark I, 
South America, after 20 years of existence, had 
to close its doors as a living place. 

On this showery afternoon of March these 
doors were now to be reopened, not as a Mark— 
but a ‘Centre.’ For the occasion the house had 
been repainted, structural alterations made, and 
furniture polished. As members and = guests 
arrived, among which latter were (о be seen Н.М. 


Consul General, Mr. A. H. Marlow, Mr. Clive 
‘Thompson, the British Community Council Chair- 
man, and his wife, tea was served by Women's 
Section, a tea worthy of their best tradition. 

Once refreshed and the tables cleared away— 
the Area Jobmaster had a field day as O.C. in 
charge of mopping пр operations—all present 
were gathered together in the old dining room, 
now looking very different from its pre-war days 
with the two rooms on either side merged into 
it to form a large T-shape reception room. One 
could sense a spirit of high-hearted happiness in 
the atmosphere. Тһе Hon. Commissioner, 
6" В.", arose to pronounce words of welcome, as 
also to give a farewell message from Sir David 
Kelly, H.B.M. Ambassador and our Hon. Presi- 
dent, who that very morning had left by plane 
for the United Kingdom. ‘T.B.’s’ welcome 
made special reference to three returned Toc H 
yolunteers and to a delegation of nine Toc H men 
and women from Montevideo. He referred to 
the necessity of closing the Mark through lack 
of Markers, who had rallied to the cause of 
Freedom, but by now opening a Centre in its 
stead, Toc H Men and Women's Section were 
embarking on a new endeavour to build bigger 
and better things. He called on Sir William 
McCallum fo open, officially, the Toc H Centre. 

Sir William, deputising for Sir David Kelly, 
said he preferred to speak as one of the oldest 
members, rather than as the official guest. He 
spoke of his meeting with Tubby—whom he did 
not find much changed—in London last October, 
and with Mrs. Shennan, the lady who in 1924 
presented Mark I South America to Toc H in 
memory of her husband and who was always 
keenly interested in Toc H in the Argentine. He 
paid a tribute to the work of ‘T.B.’ and Mrs. 
Hunter in keeping both the men’s and women’s 
side of Toc H a living force in Argentina during 
the difficult war years. The world had great need 
of a Christianising force, now more than ever, 
and with the return of our volunteers Toc H 
should be prepared for a big move forward. 
With that he declared the Centre open. 

Mrs. Hunter thanked the friends who had 
helped to furnish the house and Sir William for 
inaugurating it. There followed immediately 
the hallowing of the Centre, a ceremony beauti- 
fully prepared by the Area Padre, Canon B. J. 
‘Townsend, with the support of Canon Ward Hall 
(St. John’s Cathedral) and Padres Tompkins and 
Tatham Thompson (Missions to Seamen, where 
the Branch has helped for many years). 

А very fine climax to the ceremony was the 
sermon on ‘ Thinking Fairly,’ of Padre Eustace 
Bromwich, who went out to the Argentine in 
February. He lives in the Centre and divides 
luis time between the curacy of St. John’s Cathe- 
dral and the work of Toc H. (Rather than try to 
summarise the sermon, of which ‘ Robbo’ sends 
a full report, we hope to print it soon.—ED.). 

Dusk had fallen and the stars were bright as 
members and friends broke up and bid farewell. 
Тһе Centre was inaugurated; Toc H Argentina 
had taken another step forward.” 
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THE OPEN FORUM 


Letters to the Editor—an old feature—are revived. Make them short! 


FROM INSIDE OR OUTSIDE? 


Dear EDITOR, 

We are told, I think increasingly, that our 
first obligation as Toc H members is to be, 
or to become, members of Churches, and 
thus to build the Kingdom of God from 
inside the Church of England, the Methodist 
Church, and the others. It seems to be 
assumed that this is a straightforward matter, 
involving only the decision to do it and a 
reasonable resolution in carrying out the 
decision, and that it will bring advantage 
both to the Toc H member and the Church 
—and hence to the Kingdom. 

In fact, it is often the beginning of an 
arduous voyage through storms in tea-cups; 
а struggle with established worthies who 
don’t want things altered; an outpouring of 
nervous energy upon matters which concern 
the Kingdom of God so indirectly that the 
connection, if it exists, is hardly visible. (This 
is not a diatribe against the clergy, who are 
mostly enlightened men who wish things 
were otherwise, but cannot make them so). 
Some of us who have made the attempt come 
to the conclusion, I hope іп all humility, that 
our time could be better used in other ways, 
and we drop out, save for occasional ap- 
pearances at public worship. І do not 
suggest that we are necessarily right to do 
this. It is arguable that we are the weaker 
brethren, and that if we really meant busi- 
ness we should continue to pick our way 
through the maze of personal susceptibilities 
which seems to be the hallmark of so many 
Christian congregations. 

My point is that those who exhort us to 
“attach ourselves”? to a Church should take 
account of what this will probably mean in 
frustration, and not speak of it as if it were 
in itself a solution to the religious dilemma 
of Toc H. 

Cannot the commitments of Toc H mem- 
bership Бе honoured by both members and 
non-members of Churches? 

Herts. R. E. Wraith. 


OLD AND YOUNG 


Dear EDITOR, 

It were well if those who have been dis- 
cussing the present and future of Toc H 
heard the Master of Balliol broadcasting on 
the evening of May 26. I think they would 
have found it an inspiration, and it should 
help individuals and units to work out prac- 
tical programmes fitting to their circum- 
stances. 

There was one passage to the effect that 
we should need to live to be 400 years old 
in order to acquire the wisdom to enable us 
to usc well the scientific developments of our 
time. 

For years there has been a good deal of 
jargon about youth building Toc H and the 
older men standing aside. To some extent 
this may be due to a misunderstanding of 
what leaders of the movement have said from 
time to time, but they have been misunder- 
stood quite widely. If this is indeed what 
they mean, [ think they are mistaken. 

In my view. no movement can give its best 
on those terms. What we need is more old 
men, as well as more young ones, but 
especially more men grown old in the service 
of God through Toc H. 

There is, in fact, a tendency to discard 
men of that kind, to discount their experi- 
ence, to doubt thcir wisdom and lightly to 
dismiss them as “living in the past” and 
“void of vision ’’—unless they should be in 
the hierarchy of the full-time staff! 

The ideal ‘at all levels’ (to coin a phrase 
in the language of the day) is balanced teams 
of men co-operating with good will, the 
older giving to the younger the wisdom of 
their ripe experience, the younger giving 
their enthusiasm and vitality in action. The 
older fellows have trodden the same path 
now being trodden by the others: usually 
they have sympathy and understanding and 
their help should be welcomed. * Sentte.’ 


A number of letters, held over, will be 
printed next month —ED. 
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